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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to investigate beginning teacher attrition and the factors of collaboration and 
school setting (urban, suburban, and rural). Quantitative data were collected from present and former teachers 
in a Midwest state using the researcher-created Collaboration Survey. Building principals and central office 
staff supplied attrition data from the 1998-2002 school years. Semi-structured follow up interviews with five 
percent of the sample population and unsolicited written comments found on the Collaboration Survey provid- 
ed qualitative data. 

Aggregate computation of the four- year attrition rate revealed a substantial difference in the attrition rate by 
school setting. Urban schools had a much lower rate (4%) than did suburban (15%) and rural (17%) schools 
in the sample. 

A MANOVA was utilized to examine differences in the degree of collaboration experienced by current begin- 
ning teachers and former teachers with less than five years experience. Of the six subscales measuring collab- 
oration, current and former teachers' total responses did not differ significantly. However, a one-way MANO- 
VA was calculated for the three items comprising two subscales, Commitment and Process. Significant differ- 
ences were found in one item from each of the two subscales. First, an item concerning the effect of the col- 
laborative group on the beginning teacher's desire to continue teaching, and second, an item concerning the 
collaborative group member's responsibility for a common group of students. 

A Chi-Square test of independence determined that interdisciplinary teaming did not affect the attrition rate of 
beginning middle level teachers. 


Introduction 

The intent of this study was to examine beginning teacher attrition and the factors of collaboration and school 
setting. Research indicated that beginning teachers left the teaching profession at a much greater rate than vet- 
eran teachers (Croasmun, Hampton, & Herrmann, 1997). The literature provided some insight into differences 
in attrition regarding school setting with teachers more likely to leave rural than urban districts (Frantz, 1994). 
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School districts respond to the high attrition rate of beginning teachers in many ways, one of which is provid- 
ing induction programs (Blair-Larsen & Bercik, 1992). Mentors are assigned to beginning teachers to provide 
personal and professional support (Batchelor, 1993). These induction programs, and the assignment of men- 
tors, have many benefits for beginning teachers, including an increased commitment to continue teaching 
(Burch, 1993; Lance, 1991; Weiss & Weiss, 1999). 

In some middle schools, teams of teachers work collaboratively to provide instruction for a common group of 
students (Alexander, Williams, Compton, Hines, Prescott, & Kealy, 1969). These teachers often share a com- 
mon planning time, adjacent classrooms, and an additional personal planning period (Erb & Stevenson, 1999; 
McEwin, Dickinson, & Jenkins, 1996). Middle school teams provide a haven for beginning teachers with 
daily access to one or more mentors (Wheeler-Clouse, 1999). 

Data for this investigation were gathered through the researcher-created Collaboration Survey, which meas- 
ured the level of collaboration experienced by beginning teachers and former teachers. These former teachers 
were teachers who had, in the preceding four years, left the teaching profession with less than five years 
teaching experience. Survey questions were related to six subscales of collaboration found in the literature, 
namely balance/equity, commitment, process, support, time, and trust (Clark & Clark, 1994; Dee & Henkin, 
2001; Drexler, Sibbet, & Forrester, 1998; Friend & Cook, 1996; Golden, 1991; Hewit & Whittier, 1997; 
Pounder, 1998; Snell & Janney, 2000; Warren & Payne, 1997; Weisbord, 1987; Wheeler-Clouse, 1999). 

Attrition data were gathered from school districts by tracking hiring and attrition data from each school for 
the 1998-2002 school years. Attrition rates for each of these school settings were computed to compare begin- 
ning teacher attrition in urban, suburban, and rural schools. 

A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) detected differences in the degree of collaboration experi- 
enced by beginning teachers who left the teaching profession and those beginning teachers who remained. 
Follow-up ANOVAs were performed whenever a significant difference was found between the collaboration 
subscales (Cronk, 2002). 

Cross-tabulation of type of middle school collaboration (i.e., interdisciplinary or not interdisciplinary) by 
teacher status (i.e., current or former), utilizing the Chi-Square test of independence, detected differences in 
the attrition rate of these groups. A critical value of .05 determined the statistical significance for all quantita- 
tive analysis. 

Follow-up interviews of five percent of those completing the survey triangulated results from the preceding 
statistical analyses. All participants interviewed were current teachers. The interviews were recorded on audio- 
tape and transcribed. Coding of transcripts related teacher statements to the six subscales of collaboration 
used in creating the Collaboration Survey. Included in the qualitative data were unsolicited written notes and 
comments found on returned Collaboration Surveys. 

The foregoing data were used to address the following research questions: 

1 . How do the attrition rates of beginning teachers in urban, suburban, and rural school districts com- 
pare? 

2. Is there a difference in the degree of collaboration experienced by beginning teachers who left the 
teaching profession and beginning teachers who remained? 

3. Is there a difference in the attrition rate of beginning middle school teachers who are part of an inter- 
disciplinary team and middle school teachers who are not? 
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Data Analysis 


Population 

The population consisted of 426 teachers from 31 school districts in a 23-county region of a Midwest state. Of 
these 426 teachers, 350 were current teachers and 76 were former teachers. Surveys were sent to the complete 
sample of 426 beginning and former teachers. The return of 308 surveys yielded a return rate of 72.3%. 

The return rate for current teachers was greater than for former teachers, with 271 of the 350 current teachers 
responding for a return rate of 77.4%. Of the 76 surveys sent to former teachers, 37 were returned for a return 
rate of 48.7%. The period in which the surveys were sent was concurrent with numerous school closings due 
to snow and flu. Of the 308 surveys returned, only 270 were usable for data analysis. 

Attrition Data Charts were sent to 97 building principals requesting data from the 1998-2002 school years. 
Seventy-four of the 97 schools in the sample returned attrition data for a 76.3% return rate. Some charts were 
incomplete, providing data for less than the four school years from 1998-2002. However, these charts were 
included in the data analysis as they provided usable information. 

Research Questions 

1. How do the attrition rates of beginning teachers in urban, suburban, and rural school districts compare? 

A simple computation of the aggregate attrition rates for urban, suburban, and rural schools revealed substan- 
tial differences between the school settings. The lowest attrition rate was in urban schools with 4% of the 
beginning teachers in the past four years leaving the teaching profession. The greatest attrition rate was in 
rural schools, with 17% of the beginning teachers leaving. 

2. Is there a difference in the degree of collaboration experienced by beginning teachers who left the teaching 
profession and beginning teachers who remained? 

A one-way MANOVA was calculated examining the effect of attrition on the total for each collaboration sub- 
scale. No significant effect was found ( Lambda (6, 252) = 1.59, p > .05). None of the subscale totals were sig- 
nificantly influenced by teacher status (i.e., current or former teacher). Follow-up univariate ANOVAs were 
calculated along with the MANOVA. Levels of the between-subjects effects are shown in Table 1. Of interest 
were the two subscales, Commitment and Process, with (p = .048) and (p = .020) respectively. Although the 
MANOVA did not indicate significance, the follow-up ANOVAs indicated effects may exist within the sub- 
scales related to teacher attrition. 

TABLE 1 


Tests o/Betveen-Subjects Efficts - Collaboration (Current and Former Teachers) 


Dependent variable 

df 

F 

P 

Mean for 
current teachers 

Mean for 
former teachers 

Balance/Equity 

t 

1 661 

.198 

17.4 

163 

Commitment 

l 

3.960 

.048 

14.0 

10.8 

Process 

l 

5.514 

.020 

16 7 

139 

Support 

t 

1.856 

.174 

16.8 

15.4 

Time 

l 

2 122 

.146 

154 

134 

Trust 

t 

.520 

451 

16 8 

15.5 


tfoii Meats from totals of dependent variable items onCollaborali«sSurv*y;masiioun oflS, 
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One-way MANOVAs were calculated to examine the effect of attrition on the responses given by current and 
former teachers on the three items within both the Commitment and Process subscales. For the Commitment 
subscale items a significant effect was found ( Lambda (3,263) = .913, p < .05). Follow-up univariate ANOVAs 
indicated that responses to the Commitment subscale item, “I plan to teach next year partly because of my 
group” were influenced by whether the teacher was a current or former teacher (F (1,265) = 15.725, p < .05). 
Follow-up univariate ANOVAs also indicated that responses to the Process subscale item, “My group takes 
responsibility for a common group of students” were influenced by whether the teacher was a current or for- 
mer teacher (F (1,265) = 1 1.441, p< .05). 

3. Is there a difference in the attrition rate of beginning middle school teachers who are part of an interdisci- 
plinary team and middle school teachers who are not? 

A Chi-Square test of independence was calculated comparing the attrition rate of beginning middle school 
teachers who were part of an interdisciplinary team to the attrition rate of middle school teachers who were 
not part of an interdisciplinary team. No significant relationship was found (chi-square (1) = 1.76, p > .05). 

Statement of Research Hypotheses and Findings 

1. There is no substantial difference in the attrition rates of beginning teachers in urban, suburban, and rural 
districts. 

Based on the computation of attrition rates, differences in the attrition rate of beginning teachers in urban, 
suburban, and rural schools did exist in the sample. The greatest difference existed between urban schools and 
the suburban and rural schools. Urban schools in the study had an attrition rate of 4% over the four-year peri- 
od for which attrition data were collected. Suburban and rural schools had attrition rates of 15% and 17%, 
respectively. 

2. There is no statistically significant difference in the degree of collaboration experienced by beginning 
teachers who left the teaching profession and beginning teachers who remained. 

Based upon the analysis and the research data, this hypothesis is retained at the .05 level of significance. A 
significant difference was not reported in the one-way MANOVA. The follow-up univariate ANOVAs revealed 
possible effects in the subscale items. One-way MANOVAs were calculated for both the Commitment and 
Process subscale items. A significant difference was found in the responses of current and former teachers on 
the subscale items. Follow-up univariate ANOVAs revealed the differences to be in the teacher's responses to 
the item, “I plan to teach next year partly because of my group” in the Commitment subscale, and the item, 
“My group takes responsibility for a common group of students” in the Process subscale. 

3. There is no statistically significant difference in the attrition rates of beginning middle school teachers who 
are part of an interdisciplinary team and middle school teachers who are not. 

Based upon the calculation of the Chi-Square test of independence, this hypothesis is retained at the .05 level 
of significance. No significant relationship existed between teacher attrition and the type of middle school col- 
laboration (interdisciplinary teaming or other). 

Discussion of the Findings 

There was no difference in the degree of collaboration experienced by current beginning teachers and former 
beginning teachers, as measured by the subscale totals in the Collaborative Survey. Differences were found in 
one item from the Commitment subscale as well as one item from the Process subscale. These items related to 
the following elements of collaboration; the influence of the collaborative group on the beginning teacher's 
desire to continue teaching, and the level of responsibility the collaborative group had for a common group of 
students. The latter finding affirms the literature that reported the importance of this element in the successful 
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functioning of a group (Dee & Henkin, 2001; Drexler, Sibbet, & Forrester, 1988; Garner, 1993; Hewit & 
Whittier, 1997; Pounder, 1999). Teachers who had a common group of students for which they took responsi- 
bility, and who were positively influenced by their collaborative group to remain in the profession, were more 
likely to continue teaching. Simply stated, beginning teachers were more likely to stay in the teaching profes- 
sion when these collaborative elements were present to a greater degree in the teachers' collaborative group. 

A substantial difference in the attrition rates of urban, suburban, and rural schools in the sample was also 
found. This finding, though not established statistically, affirms and extends Frantz's (1994) research. Frantz 
reported rural districts losing teachers at a much higher rate than urban schools. In this present study, teachers 
were leaving suburban schools at a rate slightly less than teachers in rural schools, but at a much greater rate 
than teachers in urban schools. 

The data on middle school teacher attrition were analyzed for possible differences in attrition between begin- 
ning middle school teachers on interdisciplinary teams and beginning middle school teachers who were not. 
This present study's sample did not result in a significant difference, although the reported attrition rates for 
the two groups were what could have been expected, based on the literature. The work of Clark and Clark 
(1994), Dee and Henkin (2001), Johnson and Kardos (2002), Merenbloom (1986), and Pounder (1999), delin- 
eate benefits of teams and collaborative groups that could lead to initial success in and increased commitment 
to teaching. 


Implications for Practice 

These results have implications for school districts and beginning teachers, to the extent that generalizations 
can be made. Beginning teachers would do well to work with other teachers in a collaborative environment, 
seeking fellow professionals with whom to collaborate if no such assignment was made. This collaborative 
work becomes stronger when teachers take responsibility for a common group of students, as typically hap- 
pens with interdisciplinary teaming at the middle school level. Building level administrators should consider 
providing such a collaborative environment for beginning teachers, to the extent possible. 

The effect of the collaborative group upon the beginning teacher's desire to continue teaching coincides with 
the literature. Heimsoth ( 1993) reported that beginning teachers ranked assistance from colleagues first from 
among 40 induction activities. Burch (1993) identified such support from mentors and experienced teachers as 
having the strongest effect on the beginning teacher's decision to remain in teaching. Additionally, beginning 
teachers in collaborative school district environments expressed a stronger commitment to remain in the class- 
room than beginning teachers in non-collaborative environments (Golden, 1991). 

Recommendations for Future Research 

The difference in attrition between urban and other schools invites further investigation. What factors are pres- 
ent in an urban school district that result in retention of beginning teachers? How are urban schools quantita- 
tively and qualitatively different from suburban and rural schools, and how do those differences influence 
beginning teacher attrition? 

Although not found to be significant in this study, further investigation into the effect of interdisciplinary 
teaming on the attrition of beginning middle school teachers is justified. In such an investigation, predetermi- 
nation of what constitutes interdisciplinary teaming should be made by researcher and applied to beginning 
teacher data. This predetermination of interdisciplinary teaming would minimize the likelihood of marginal 
interdisciplinary teams receiving the same statistical weight during analysis as exemplary interdisciplinary 
teams. 
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Summary 

Analyses of the data collected from the Collaboration Survey, Attrition Data Chart, and the follow-up inter- 
view of 5% of the respondents, provided findings for the research questions. From the data, it was concluded 
that there was not a significant difference in the degree of collaboration experienced by beginning teachers 
who remained in the profession and beginning teachers who had left the teaching profession, according to the 
totals of each individual subscale. Significant differences were found in the responses of current and former 
teachers to one of the three items that comprised the Commitment subscale and the Process subscale. The 
Commitment item required a response concerning the influence the collaborative group had on the teacher's 
desire to stay in the teaching profession. The Process item required a response as to the responsibility the col- 
laborative group had for a common group of students. 

Differences in attrition rates were found between urban, suburban, and rural schools in the sample. However, 
no significant difference in attrition rates was found for beginning middle school teachers on interdisciplinary 
teams and beginning middle school teachers who were not on interdisciplinary teams. Qualitative data sup- 
ported many of the findings and provided a glimpse of the collaborative life of a beginning teacher. 
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